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A MODERN POSTER IN BLACK AND WHITE BY THE 
STUDENTS OF K. F. SMITH OF LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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The Melting Pot of Art 


What Happens when Old World Civilization is Dropped 
into the New World 


MarTHA ENGEL 


MADISON, 


OW many Americans know that 
America has a distinctive contribu- 
tion to give to the world in the fields of 
sculpture and painting? How many of us 


ArTIsT 
Edwin Austin Abbey (1852-1911) 
John White Alexander (1856-) 


Washington Allston (1779-1843) 
Thomas Pollock Anschitz (1851 
Cecilia Beaux (1863-) 

James Carrol Beckwith (1852-—) 
Albert Bierstadt (1830-1902) 
George W. Bellows (1882-) 
Martha Susan Baker (1871-) 
Robert Frederick Blum (1857-1903) 
George De Forest Brush (1855-—) 
Frank Weston Benson (1862-) 
Edwin Howland Blashfield (1848-—) 
George Bogert (1864-) 

William Merritt Chase (1849-) 


1912) 


Kenyon Cox (1856-) 

Frederick Edwin Church (1826-1900) 
Emil Carlson (1853-) 

Mary Cassat (1855-—) 

George W. Chandler 

Howard Chandler Christy (187 3-) 
Eanger Irving Couse (1866—) 

James Wells Champney (1843-1903) 
Sarah Paxton Ball Dodson (1847-1906) 
Eulabee Dis (1879) 


WISCONSIN 


know the names of our foremost Ameri- 
can artists, and the names of their works? 
How many of the following do you 
recognize? 


Name or Picture 
Fia Metta’s Song 
Pot of Basil 
Walt Whitman 
Jacob’s Dream 
Becky Sharp 
Banner Bearer 
Mark Twain 
Rocky Mountains 
The Palisades 
Lake Front, Chicago 
Ameya Itinerant Candy Vendor 
The Indian and the Lily 
Moonlight on the Sea 
Christmas Bells 
The Approaching Storm 
Still Life from Hearn Collection (showing metal) 
Ready for the Ride 
Painting and Poetry 
Cotopaxi 
Wild Swan 
Mother and Child 
The Old Lock (etching) 
Evangeline 
Indian Making Pottery 
The Flower of New England 
Deborah 


Mark Twain (miniacure) 
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Frank Duveneck (1848-—) 

Charles Harry Eaton (1850-1901) 
Wyacct Eaton (1848-) . 

Frederick Carl Frieseke (1874-) 
Lillian Matilda Geuth (1876-) 
Albert Lorey Groll (1866-) 

Brige Harrison (1854-) a 
Charles Webster Hawthorne (1872- ) 
Robert Henri (1875-1929) 

Laura Coombs Hills (1859-—) 
Thomas Hovenden (1840-) 

Frank Townsend Hutchens (1869—) 
Winslow Homer (1836-1910) 
George Hitchcock (1850-) . 
Childe Hassam (1859) . 

George Inness (1825-1894) 

George Inness, Jr. (1854-) . 

John Christen Johansen (1876-—) 
Eastman Johnson (1824-1906) 
William Keith (1839-1911) ;, 
William Sergeant Kendell (1869-—) 
John La Farge (1855-1910) 
Emanuel Leurtze (1816-1868) 

Paul de Longpre (1855-1911) 
Homer Dodge Martin (1838-1897) 
Walrer MacEwen (1860-) : 
John Austin Sands Monks (1850) 
Thomas Moran (1837) 

John Francis Murphy (1853) 

Gari Melchoirs (1860) 

Maria Guise Newcomb ee 
Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls . 
Elizabeth Nourse (1860) 

Leonard Ochtman (1854) 

Edmund Henry Osthaus (1858) 
Maxfield Parish (1870) 


William Lamb Picknell (1854- ster) 


Howard Pyle (1853-1911) 
Henry Ward Ranger (1858) _.. 
Edward Willis Redfield (1868) 
Robert Reid (1862) 

Frederic Remington (1861-— ‘eee 


William Frost Richards (1833-1905) . 


Julius Rolshoven (1858) 
John Singer Sargent (1856-1926) 


Walter Shirlaw (1838-1909) 
Edward Emerson Simmons (1852) 
Jessie Wilcox Smith 

Morris Sterne (1877) 





Interior of St. Marks, Venice 
Willows 

Man and Violin 

Among the Hollyhocks 

A June Afternoon 

Lake Louise 

Lorelei 

Portuguese Fisher Boys 

The Snow 

The Bride (miniature) 
Pride of the Old Folks 

A Song in the Sky 

Sunlight on the Coast 
Flower Girl in Holland 
June 

Delaware Valley 

New Born Lamb 

When the Day is Done 
Old Kentucky Home 

The Redwoods 

A Fairy Tale 

The Sorceress 

Indian Contemplating che Setting Sun 
Flowers 

The Harp of che Winds 
Phyllis 

Sheep 

The Children of che Mountain 
The Charce2! Burners 
Lictle Constance 

The Work Horses Need 
Searching che Scriptures 
Happy Days 

Night on the Mianus River 
Slow Music 

Daybreak 

Morning on the Mediterranean 
The Old Violin 

The Edge of the Woods 
The Three Boats 

Autumn 

The Gossips 

Lands End 

The Prayer 

Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose 
Carmencita 

Gathering Seaweed 

The Carpenter’s Son 

A Mother’s Day 
Rockaway Beach 


ania Sas 
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Gilbert Scuart (1855) 
Henry Ossawa Tanner (1859) 
Edmund Tarbell (1862) 
John Trumbull (1756-1843) 
Abbort Henderson Thayer (1849) 
Walter Ufer (1876) 
Elihu Vedder (1836) 
Edwin Lord Weeks (1849) oe ; 
James Abbott McNeill Whiscler (1834- ages) 
Horatio Walker (1858) ah one 
Julian Alden Weir (1852) 
William Wendt (1865) 
Willard Leroy Metcalf (1858- sens) 
Joseph Pennell (1860) 

ScucpTor 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens (1848-1907) 
John Gurzon Mothe Borglum (1867) 
Hermon Arckins MacNeil (1866) 
Karl Theodore Bitter (1867) 
Daniel Chester French (1850-1925) 
Lorado Taft (1860) 
Frederick Macmonnies (1863) 
John Quincy Adams Ward (1830-191 a 


In order to realize just what America is 
contributing to the arts of painting and 
sculpture, it is necessary to know through 
what stages American art has passed 
and what has gone into the making of 
modern productions. 

American art, like American music and 
liceracure, has been greatly influenced by 
history. The early settlers were men of 
stern, almost fanatical religious beliefs, 
and this, together with the hardships of 
the struggle for existence in the new 
country, left no place for the arts. During 
the time of che first settlements in 
America, from 1607 to 1728, we have no 
American paintings or sculpture. The 
arts were considered inventions of the 
devil and were to be resisted. Even music 
was a sorrowful, stern tone. 

The visit of the English painter, Dean 
Berkeley, in 1728, gave the earliest 





Portrait of Washington 

Christ and the Disciples ac Emmaus 
Venetian Blind 

Declaration of Independence 
Caritas 

The Solemn Pledge 

Keeper of the Threshold 

The Last Voyage 

Portrait of my Mother 

A Summer Pastoral 

China Bowl with Flowers 

The Land of the Heart's Desire 
Warerfall 

Grand Canyon (lithographs) 


STATUE 
Hiawatha 
Bust of Lincoln 
The Sunvow 
Child Group 
Bust of Phillips Brooks 
Grant Statue 
Nathan Hale 


Indian Hunter 


impulse to American art. The progress of 
painting, however, was slow. Men were 
not accustomed to expressing themselves 
in terms of color and paint. Here in the 
new world they had no examples before 
them. 

Our first painters to win distinction 
were John Singleton Copley (1737-1815), 
Benjamin West (1738-1820), Charles 
Watson Peale (1741-1827), Gilbert 
Stuart (1755-1828), and, a litle later, 
Washington Allston (1779-1843), 
Chester Harding (1772-1866), Thomas 
Sully (1783-1872), and John Trumbull 
(1756-1843). All of these artists spent a 
great part of their lives in England; 
British influence dominated American 
painting until about 1830. At this time, 
American painters began to seek instruc- 
tion on the continent, especially in Italy, 
and about twenty years later, Paris and 
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Germany became the schools of American 
artists. More recently we find an in- 
creasing number of artists who have been 
wholly American taught. 

About 1830 Thomas Cole founded the 
Hudson River School of Painting. Al- 
though Cole himself received his training 
in Europe, he aroused enthusiasm for 
American landscape, especially of the 
Hudson River and the Catskills. In 
1840 the firsts American etching was 
made by John GadsbyChapman. Thomas 
Moran, born in 1837, and Albert 
Bierstadt (1830-1902), both landscape 
painters of note, found their inspiration 
in the wild, untamed scenery of our 
western lands. 

Sculpture, as an art, had even a slower 
growth. The first native glyptic art 
found expression in the wax reliefs of 
Patience Wright and the wood carvings 
of William Rush. Probably this was due 
to the fact that there was no fine marble, 
and that which was imported was very 
expensive. The first bronze statue cast 
in this country, in 1847, was not a 
success. The secret of the caster’s art was 
well guarded in Europe. Thus it was 
that the would-be sculptor sought 
Europe, especially Italy, and there carved 
portrait busts for a living. 

The first professional sculptors in this 
country were Hiram Powers (1805 
1873), Thomas Crawford (1813-1857), 
Thomas Ball, and Olin Warner. Craw- 
ford’s work decorates the Capitol build- 
ing at Washington, D. C. These men 
studied their art in Europe. 

The Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia in 1876 proved a great incentive 
to art. The majority of American artists 
sought Paris, and French influence became 


dominant. They found technique and 
style in European art, but many of them 
came back to their own country to 
portray the subjects which were so 
abundant and so varying. 

The first sixteen years of the twentieth 
century saw the death of many artists 
who were a part of the centennial re- 
vival of art in America. Among these 
were Winslow Homer, of whom it has 
been said, ‘“‘Winslow Homer is an 
absolutely original and national artist. 
He presents the unique phenomenon of an 
American painter whose work has in it 
not the least scintilla or hint of Europe or 
Asia’; Halsey Cooley Ives; Eastman 
Johnson; John La Farge, the master of 
color and of stained glass design; Paul de 
Longpre, painter of flowers; James Abbott 
McNeill Whistler, of international fame; 
F. E. Church, etcher; and some thirty 
other artists of note. Among the sculptors 
who died during this period was Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens, who raised American 
sculpture to an equal rank with that of 
foreign countries. 

Aside from their history and the 
influence on them of foreign schools of 
art, American painting and sculpture 
have been affected by numerous things. 
We are a nation composed of many 
nationalities and of several races, each of 
whom has its ancestors and its memories 
of the past. An artist appears now here 
and now there, from the East or West, 
from the South or Middlewest. In the 
blood of each artist is a mingling of the 
nationalities of the Old World, or of the 
races of the New. An artist’s innermost 
self, his personality, his philosophy, and 
his psychology are bound to show in his 

(Continued on page ix) 
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Concerning Linoleum Block Christmas Cards 


Tev HaTLen 


UNIVERSITY 


INOLEUM block Christmas cards 

are increasing steadily in popularity 
and they are sure to be considered smart 
again this year. They are comparatively 
simple to make, yet they are very effective 
and distinctly different. There are several 
new ideas for this year that will un- 
doubtedly be a help co the linoleum block 
maker. Here are some old, as well as 
new, ideas for this Christmas. 


Tue Desicn 


Designs, as usual, for block printing 
demand quite a good deal of mass, since 
the linoleum does not lend itself readily 
to very fine line work. However, those 
wishing finer line work than linoleum 
gives, will probably like to try graphite 
this year. This graphite makes a good deal 
harder surface which will take finer lines 
more easily and, incidentally, this block 
will stand more wear and tear in printing. 
Thus, if you are planning to make as 
many as several hundred prints from one 
block it is advisable that you use graphite. 
This material is procurable at most art 
goods stores. 

Designs this year will include the old 
standard symbols of Christmas, such as 
trees, snow, sleds, deer, candles, churches, 
etc. While many of these seem worn out, 
there still remain plenty of clever designs 
which can be made by a little experi- 
menting together wich a liccle originality. 


OF REDLANDS, 


REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 
Try running over some old greeting cards 
that you have saved and see if you can 
adapt some of the designs to block work. 

When working on your block you will 
find it helpful to first paint the linoleum 
with white poster paint and trace your 
design directly on this. Another good idea 
is to fill in your design with black India 
ink, using a small brush. This will leave 
a line about the desired thickness for block 
printing. 

PAPER 

There are several very good ideas for 
this year’s cards in the matter of paper. 
Your paper will probably want to be 
quite rough with considerable tooth to it 
Imported Chinese papers in color are very 
attractive for this work, as well as the 
traditional rice papers. You will find that 
paper towels furnish an ideal printing 
surface for blocks. If you would like to 
try something very unusual get some 
sturdy paper and dye it with ordinary 
clothes dye. Many interesting and lovely 
effects can be made with a little practice. 

Although blocks are usually printed on 
rough paper you will find chat with 
enough pressure fine impressions can be 
made on slick papers. Cellophane will be 
considered especially smart this year. Ic 
will offer a new field for originality in the 
greeting card problem. Colored glazed 
papers and metallic papers both will take 
print nicely with che proper pressure. 
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This paper is lighter weight and is 
especially good for mounting or for 
envelopes. Glazed paper comes in many 
fine colors, while the metallic paper will 
give your cards a rich look. Even if you 
don’t print on these slick papers, try them 
some place in your cards and see how 
much life and animation they give. 


ENVELOPES 


If you are tired of the wearisome job of 
making envelopes, here is a good idea that 
you will welcome with open arms. Make 
a pattern of your envelope of exactly the 





right size and shape. Take chis pattern 
to a hardware store or a tinsmith and 
have him cut out a replica of your pattern 
in either tin or glass. Using this tin or 
glass pattern you will be able to tear any- 
where from three to six envelopes at a 
time. This method leaves your envelopes 
with a ragged edge that helps to carry 
out the block print motif. 

If you wish to line your envelopes, 
make a pattern for that also. Another 
way of lining your envelopes is to make a 
block print the right shape and size and 
print the design on the inside of your 
envelope before you fold and paste it. 





ELVES ARE ALWAYS AN APPROPRIATE MOTIF DURING THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 
ARTIST R 


HERE IS ONE BY THE WELL-KNOWN 
JAMES WILLIAMS OF WORCESTER, 


ENGLAND 
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Mallorca, the Arrtist's Island 


BENTON CouR!1 


TRAVELING 


FF che coast of Spain, but ten to 
Barcelona or 
Valencia with a beautiful port-stop for 


twelve hours from 
almost every steamship entering the 
Mediterranean, is the Island of Majorca 
or as the _ natives ‘*Mallorea.”’ 
Mallorca has been named the “‘Island of 
Calm.”’ It is an artist’s paradise, and in 
a city where the Moors once sold Chris 
tians as slaves there now flourishes an 


say, 


artist’s colony. In this island of temperate 
climate where it seldom rains, where fog 
is unknown and a sun-bathed land yields 
prosperous crops, the landscape is rich in 


valleys and mountains and hundreds of 


picturesque coves and bays with turquoise 
and amethyst water-ways to charm the 
visiting artist. The grand mountain range 
rising to over five thousand feet, carving 
into the sky its jagged outline, stretches 
away until ic is lose in the distance. 
Along the coast are interesting caves 
beautifully decorated with natural forma- 
tions resembling fairy palaces with under- 
ground lakes and rivers, waters so trans- 
parent that one has to touch the water to 
find the surface. The valleys are gay in 
blossoming almond orchards, and the 
myriad sheep with their gamboling lambs 
make a continuous spring landscape in 
Mallorca. 

The island of Mallorca not only is 
extremely beautiful and flourishing with 
people who are prosperous and contented, 


AUTHOR 


AND ARTIST 
but its history is an interesting one. 

Originally peopled with a primitive 
tribe of Iberians the islands were invaded 
by the Rhodians, Phoenecians, and Car- 
thagenians. Then came the Romans who 
founded the cities of Palma (Palm of 
Victory) and Pollentia (Power). The two 
principal islands were respectively named 
Major and Minor, hence the 
names Mallorca (Majorca) and Menorca 
(Minorca). 

Many masters held sway in the suc 
ceeding centuries. There came the Van- 
dals, to be dispossessed by the Byzantine 
Romans; later the Visgoths exercised a 
nominal sovereignty to be subverted by 
the Saracens at the close of the eighth 
century. The piratical attacks by the 
Saracens with Palma as a base, resulted in 
the famous crusade at the instigation of 
the republic of Pisa. This crusade drove 
out the Saracens in 1115, but they recap- 
tured it and it was James | of Aragon who 
laid siege to Palma in 1229 and since then 
it has been under Spain’s control. 

The Island of Mallorca offers a com- 
bination of such a wealth of coloring. 


actual 


For this reason it has attracted many 
artists (among them the famous Spanish 
painter, Sorolla), many of whose colorful 
subjects have been done on this island. 
The mountain roads along the moun- 
tainous northwest coast open out an 
amazing succession of panoramas. Soller, 
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TWO SCENES IN PALMA, CAPITAL OF THE ISLAND OF MALLORCA, BALEARIC 


ISLANDS, SPAIN 
THE TOP SCENE IS THE HARBOR, SHOWING THE LONJA OR EXCHANGE, BEGUN IN 1426, AND 
THE BEAUTIFUL GOTHIC CATHEDRAI THE LOWER VIEW IS THE INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAI 
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A STREET SCENE 
MEDIEVAL BUILT WALLS AND ARCHWAY 


IN PALMA SHOWING 


a charming town with its valleys of 


orange trees at the foot of the famous 


peak of Piug Mayor, the deep gorge of 


Torrente de Pareys, the Port of Pollensa, 
are favorite artist’s points of interest. 
Roman bridges, amphitheatre, and other 
Roman ruins and antique remains, are to 
be found on the island. Remains of Moor 
ish baths in Palma and Moorish wind- 
mills which still grind corn for the 
Mallorcans are interesting, sketchable 
subjects and many an agricultural imple- 
ment, especially the picturesque water 
wheels used at the wells on the farms, 
echo the days of the Moors. 


The isolation in which the island of 


Mallorca has remained until quite recent 





days has prevented its local usages and 
customs from becoming contaminated by 
modern ideas. This has preserved in- 
dividuality in ics characteristic buildings, 
its furnishings, the peasant costumes, 
songs and popular dances. The great 
houses of the nobility, descendants of the 
nine great families amongst whom the 
Conqueror portioned Palma, constitute 
interesting architectural types for study. 
In the older streets one comes across 
quaint and beautiful houses in the late 
Gothic and Plateresque styles, such as the 
mansions of the Count of Montenegro, 
the Marquis of Reguer, the Casa Oleza 
and Casa Serada. One of the most pleas- 
ing and notable buildings in the city is 
the Lonja, or Exchange, begun in 1426. 
The Mallorcans are justly proud of this 
building, which is one of the most inter- 





PATIO IN THE PALACIO MORELL, 


PALMA 
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esting structures of its kind in Spain, and 
is pure Gothic of the thirteenth century. 

The cathedral is also very important 
and it dominates the whole port and city 
with its finest facade to the south, and the 
campanario tower on the north. The west 
front is divided into three square pilasters, 
and is pierced by a doorway in the 
Renaissance style, in good taste, and only 
recently completed. The south front, with 
its serried rank of tapering, pinnacled 
buttresses, is pierced by the beautiful 
Puerta del Mirador, a fine example of the 
florid Gothic, demonstrating the imagi- 
nation and delicacy of touch possessed by 
the architect. 

The senorial country mansions, the 
mountain residences, also preserve their 
ancient character and their poetical local 
atmosphere. The folk lore of Mallorca is 
a treasure house of dances, songs, and 
popular legends. The furniture, utensils, 
and tools, the household ware, and 
majolica, the dresses of the peasants, the 
music of the guitar, the drum, and other 
ancient instruments are all of artistic 
appeal. Mallorca is famous for its em- 
broideries, carpets, silver mesh work, old 
style furniture, copper craft, all of which 
display a high degree of artistic taste. 

The natives of Mallorca are amiable, 
friendly people, their language being a 
variety of Catalan introduced as in 
Valencia, by the Aragonese conquerors. 
Palma shows the house supposedly the 
home of the Napoleon family before they 
moved to the island of Corsica. Ramon 
Lull is considered the most remarkable 
man of the island, unless Napoleon may 
be considered to have been of Mallorcan 
stock. Lull founded the villa Miramor in 
1276 for the education of the clergy in 





THE OLD PUBLIC WATER FOUNTAIN AT ALCUDIA, 


MALLORCA ISLAND. THE ANCIENT ROMAN AMPHI 
THEATRE LEFT BY THE ROMANS NOW SERVES AS 
A RING FOR BULL FIGHTS IN THIS SAME TOWN 


oriental languages. Lull may be regarded 
as the first to attempt a defence of the 
Christian creed and he received the crown 
of martyrdom at the age of eighty, dying 
on shipboard within sight of Palma, in 
consequence of injuries received at the 
hands of an angry Moslem mob at Tunis. 


The villa contains many objects of 
interest and beauty apart from the un- 
rivalled loveliness of the surroundings. 
It is owned by the Archduke Louis 
Salvator of the house of Tuscany who, 
with rare consideration for strangers, has 
ficced ic up as a hospice for their ac- 
commodation while visiting the estate. 
Another noted Mallorcan is Padre Juni- 
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A LITTLE TOWN IN MALLORCA SHOWING THE TERRACED HILLSIDE GARDENS. BELOW THE 
OLD ROMAN BRIDGE AT POLLENSA. MANY ROMAN ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS ARE TO BE 
FOUND IN MALLORCA 
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DEYA, A PICTURESQUE HILLTOWN IN MALLORCA. BELOW THE BAY AT SOLLER BORDERS 
THE ARTISTIC TOWN OF SOLLER, A POPULAR PLACE FOR ARTISTS AND TRAVELERS 
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Not less interesting than Bellver is the 
former Carthusian Monastery of Vall- 
demosa. The monastery was secularized 
in 1835, after which it was converted into 
a number of summer residences for some 
of the more prosperous inhabitants. It has 
a further attraction for many as the scene 
of that amazing ‘“honeymoon”’ of George 
Sand and Chopin, which certainly brought 
a little happiness into the last year of the 
ailing musician’s life. 

The colorful bay of Pollensa, the old 
Roman town of that name, still possessor 
of a Roman bridge, and the romantic 


Castillo del Rey where the Moors kept 
(Continued on page xii) 
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A MALLORCAN WOMAN IN COS- 
TUME BY A MALLORCAN CHAIR 


pero Serra, builder of the famous Cali- 
fornia Missions, who was born in the 
liclle town of Petra, Mallorca, and 
received his education in the beautifully 
cloistered monastery of St. Francis in 
Palma. ” 

A few of the many other points of ” 5 Soe 
interest are the Castillo de Almudaina Cota 3 a 
which dates in part back to Roman times. 
The famous old royal Castle of Bellver, 





citadel guarding the bay, reached through <n eel 

ec EE aia 
pleasant forest roads and from which a ned ae Oo 
fine panorama of Palma and the bay may nS 


be had. A MALLORCAN FARMER IN NATIVE COSTUME 
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CHRISTMAS WRAPPING PAPER IS BECOMING A VERY IMPORTANT ITEM HERE ARE TWO 
EXAMPLES THE TOP PIECE IS IN GREEN, SILVER AND WHITE WHILE THE LOWER ONE IS IN 


RED AND WHITI 
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BRUSH DRAWINGS BY STUDENTS OF THE AKRON, OHIO, SCHOOLS 
STUDENTS OF ELIZABETH MITCHELL, CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
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LOWER SUBJECT 


SHOWS SIMPLIFIED ENGRAVING RENDERED WHITE ON BLACK BY WHARTON ESHERICK 


WOODBLOCK SUBJECT BLACK ON WHITE FROM FRANCE 


UPPER 
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INTERESTING MASKS DONE IN SIMPLE LINE BY THE EIGHTH 
GRADE PUPILS OF LORAINE DURY, GREEN BAY WISCONSIN 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOW DESIGNS, AND A PORTION OF AN ORIGINAL FRIEZE THESE WERE 


DONE BY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF OLGA SCHUBKEGEI 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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1. DRAW OVALS - 

2. DRAW ESSENTIAL 

LINES. 

%. ERASE PART oF 

OVALS NOT NEEDED. 

M. DECIDE How FEATHERS 
ARE TO BE SriowN. 

5. PLAN SomE DECORATED 
AND SOME PLAIN SPACES. 


6.Color. 


7. LET EVERY CHILD DECIDE 
THESE THINGS FOR HIMSELF. 


THIS IS TO SHOW HOW EASY IT 


REALLY 


THINK How MA 
FEATHERS 


REPRESENTED. 











IS TO DRAW 
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THANKSGIVING 


BY MARTYE POINDEXTER, NORTH TEXAS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE ARLINGTON 


NY Ways 
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TURKEY 
TEXAS 
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DECORATIVE TURKEYS BY MISS POINDEXTER S STUDENTS 
NORTH 


TEXAS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ARLINGTON, TEXAS 
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CARDBOARD TOYS 











SY AND AMUSING CHRISTMAS TOYS FOR FIRST GRADE PUPILS TO TAKE HOME 
S WERE MADE BY THE FIRST GRADE PUPILS OF GRACE LITTLE, WINTHROP SCHOO 
NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
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THESE MADONNA AND CHILD DESIGNS WERE WORKED OUT BY POURTH GRADE CHILDREN 


AFTER A STUDY OF FINE TYPES OF MADONNAS BY OLD MASTERS, AND A SPECIAL STUDY OF 
RAPHAEL S SISTINE MADONNA ELSIE ARIEL PARKMANN, GARPIELD SCHOOI PHOENIX 
ARIZONA 
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CHRISTMAS TREES MADE BY FOLDING AND CUTTING PAPER ATTRACTIVE GREETING CARDS 


MAY EASILY BE MADE IN THIS MANNER BY THE LOWER GRADES MARTYE POINDEXTER 


ARLINGTON TEXAS 
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COLORFUL CUT PAPER TOY POSTERS BY FIRST GRADERS ARE A TIMELY 
HOLIDAY PROBLEM MARGUERITE SISEL, ELBA SCHOOL, ELCOR, MINNESOTA 
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Photo-print Christmas Cards 


Cuesset Heim 


MONTCLAIR, 


ECAUSE hand-made Christmas cards 

carry finer messages and truer expres- 
sions of fond feelings many people have 
tried their hands at pen-and-ink drawings, 
etchings, and woodcuts. These are difficult 
tasks and good results can only be had by 
the real artist; besides, each card requires 
at least an hour in the making and few 
are the people who could afford that 
amount of time. Nevertheless, there is a 
method by which a person of but little 
artistic abiliry can obtain satisfying 
results; it takes only a reasonable amount 
of time and the finished card possesses 
the beauties of the woodcut or the steel 
etching. 

The materials are few and inexpensive : 
one box of linen-finished white stationery 
with lined envelopes, one bottle of film 
developer, a box of acid fixing powder, 
and a few photographic plates which 
should be about the size of the stationery 
envelopes. Plates that have been exposed 
to the light or are too old for use will suit 
the needs in this work and can often be 
obtained free of charge at a druggist’s or 
photographer’s. Also buy a package of 
Velox printing paper the size of which 
should be the same as that of the plates. 

The directions are simple: with a soft 
sponge dampen the surface of one of the 
plates on its chemically treated side to the 
extent that fine scratches can easily be 
made on it with a hat pin or fine orange 


NEW JERSEY 


stick. Continue the sketch by scratching 
away the film from the glass exactly as 
you draw on paper with a pen. In case 
you do not possess the knack of free-hand 
drawing it is simpler to copy the design 
on the plate in pencil before dampening 
the chemical film on the surface. When 
this is completed the hardest part is done; 
now comes the photographic work, the 
printing of the design or scene on the 
Velox paper. Mix the film developer 
and the acid fixing powder, according to 
directions, in two flat dishes such as pie 
tins. Put a red electric light or one 
covered with red tissue paper into a socket 
and darken the room of all other light. 
If the room should not have dark shades, 
the following work can best be done at 
night. Always remember never to expose 
photographic paper to any but a red light 
until ic has been bathed in the fixing 
solution except in the case of a single 
sheet in the process of printing. Unfold 
the printing paper and remove one sheet 
from the black envelope and re-envelope 
the remaining sheets that they will not 
become light-struck when the light is 
turned on for printing. Now place this 
sheet between the etched plate and any 
other unused plate, being sure to have the 
shiny side of the paper against the etched 
plate, clamp the plates together or paste 
small pieces of surgical tape over their 
(Continued on page xii) 
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Cello Ribbon 
A New Scientific Handicraft Material 


Nouvart TASHJIAN 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 


E OWE to a Frenchman by the 
name of Brandenberger, a chemist 
of Neuilly-sur-Seine, France, the inven- 
tion of cellophane (cello, cellulose plus 
phane, glass) made out of spruce wood 
pulp and waste milk. But to American 
manufacturers goes the credit for making 
out of this scientific product an all-round 
handicraft material known as cello ribbon. 
Wich this new craft medium, it is now 
possible to weave without a loom, paint 
on pottery and glass without paint, braid 
necklaces and bracelets without strings or 
beads, weave baskets, table mats, hand- 
bags, belts, and curtain tie-backs without 
reed or rafha, leather or cord; make hats 
without straw, crochet and knit doilies 
without thread; embroider on canvas 
without yarn or rafha. In fact, one can 
teach the fundamentals of many types of 
handicraft by the use of the single craft 
material. 

Cello ribbon has the firmness and flexi- 
bility of reed, but does not require the use 
of water for softening. It has the pli- 
ability of rafhia, but is smoother and more 
perfect. It comes in many beautiful fast 
colors in various folds and sizes, and from 
14-to %-inch wide. It has the sheen and 
colors of silk as it is a very close kin to 
rayon silk. It has the sparkle and trans- 
parency of glass. 


NEW YORK 

It takes the characteristics of thread or 
yarn when used for embroidering, cro- 
cheting, or knitting. It is impervious to 
dust and grease and is hygienic and sani- 
tary. These and many other unusual 
advantages all combined in one craft 
medium make it easy to understand why 
cello ribbon is meeting with such splendid 
approval by all arts and crafts teachers 
who have used it in schools, camps, and 
in occupational therapy. 


New Macic WEaAviING 


Cello ribbon makes it possible to weave 
distinctive, colorful, useful, completed 
articles often in less than an hour, a 
decided advantage for school work. It 
does away with every type of loom, 
including board and tacks and, even 
more important, the tedious, time- 
consuming threading of a loom. We 
call ic new magic weaving, but it would 
be more correct to call it the revival of 
the oldest type of weaving, practiced 
long before thread or looms were in- 
vented. This type of weaving is possible 
only with cello ribbon because it is both 
flexible and firm. It is an ideal medium 
for teaching weaving to children as well 
as tO grown-ups. 

For articles which require firmness 
and body, such as belts, pocketbooks, 
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x" wide FOLDED LENGTH- 
ribbon WISE IN CENTER- 





DIAGRAM OF THE BRAIDING AND WEAVING OF CELLO RIBBON 
DESCRIBED BY MISS TASHJIAN IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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table mats, baskets, etc., it is best to use 
the 44-inch cello ribbon doubled length- 
wise, making it '%4-inch wide. In 
articles where transparency and greater 
pliability are advantageous, such as cur- 
tain tie-backs, use the %4-inch ribbon 
without folding lengthwise. 

A simple way to double the %-inch 
ribbon lengthwise is to fold it over in the 
center lengthwise, then press down with 
the fingers or rub along a hard edge, such 
as that of a table, chair, or book. It will 
not scratch. 


Woven Hanpsacs 

It would take only an hour to weave an 
envelope handbag to match one’s party 
frock. Beautiful color combinations and 
patterns do not require any more work or 
skill than one that is woven altogether 
with transparent (white) cello ribbon, 
looking like a mother-of-pearl bead bag. 
The one presented here is made with 
transparent (white) and dark blue ribbon. 

Material: For a pearl and dark blue 
weave, you need about 9-10 yards of 
transparent and 5 yards of dark blue 
V4-inch wide cello ribbon. 

Directions: For the warp (lengthwise 
strands), cut 4 pieces of transparent 
ribbon, and 6 pieces of dark blue, each 
piece 30 inches long. Fold each piece in 
center, lengthwise, then fold double in 
the middle making a triangular corner in 
the middle of its half length, having the 
folded edges outside (see Figs. 1 and 2). 
For the weft, fold lengthwise about 
6 yards of the transparent ribbon, which 
will be used for the continuous weaving 
without cutting. 

To Weave: Hold the end of the weft in 


your right hand, and slip over each strand 


of a pair of folded warp strands, over, 
under, in this order: 1 pair blue, 1 pair 
transparent, 1 pair blue, 1 pair trans- 
parent, 1 pair blue. Begin again at right 
about 10 inches from the end of the weft 
turn a triangular corner (see Fig. 3) and 
weave under, over, under, over, etc., 
clear across. Measure 5% inches for 
width, then turn, making a triangular 
corner, and weave across, under, over, 
etc. Continue weaving back and forth in 
this way until the piece measures about 
11—12 inches long, and only 2—3 inches of 
warp ends remain. Measure the width 
each time from base of one triangle to the 
base of the triangle of the preceding row 
before making the curn, in order to keep 
the width even. From time to time push 
the weaving up and pull down the warp 
ends so that it will be firm and even. In 
this type of weaving, you are actually 
pushing the warp back and forth while 
you are weaving the weft across, and 
have to use the fingers of both hands. 
For the last row carry the weft across the 
back without weaving, then turn the 
warp ends on the back side, and darn, 
with your fingers, under and over the 
woven parts for about 2 inches. Trim 
ends. Fold 4 inches of the top side of the 
lengthwise woven piece to make the 
pocket. Sew the sides neatly, inserting 
needle between the weaves and without 
piercing through the ribbon. Fold the 
other part over. Press under a cold iron. 


Woven Taste Mars 


Introduction of various interesting 
patterns by the use of two or more colors 
in the warp is very simple and most 
effective for colorful, dirt-proof table 
mats which may be used under lamps, 
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SOME OF THE ATTRACTIVE GIFTS THAT MAY BE MADE OF CELLO 
RIBBON. NOUVART TASHJIAN, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 
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vases, as luncheon doilies and hot plate 
mats or tiles. Sunlight and artificial light 
heighten their sparkling colors. 

In planning the amount of materials 
required, measure the length of the piece 
desired, add 3 inches, then double the 
full amount for each pair of warp. It 
required 12 pairs of warp for a mat 6% 
inches wide and 15 pairs of warp for a 
mat 8% inches wide. For the weft, 
allow about 3 rows to the inch depending 
on how close or loose you wish to weave. 
A 7-inch square woven in one color 
would require about 8 yards in all. The 
manner of weaving is the same as 
described for the handbag. After you 
have woven the desired length, carry the 
weave at the back without weaving; 
instead of turning back all the warp ends 
so that there is a flat edge, turn one edge 
back flat, draw in and out, then with che 
next warp end make a triangular corner 
before turning back to darn in and out as 
the one before. This will give a similar 
edge to all sides. 


Woven Bert 

An inexpensive belt co complete one’s 
ensemble is very quickly woven from 
14-inch wide cello ribbon folded length- 
wise. Use transparent (white) for the 
weaving, with a color for warp, or vice 
versa. It takes about 2 yards for warp 
and 4-5 yards for the weaving. The 
method of weaving is the same as 


described for the handbag. 


Curtain T1e-BAcKS 
Nothing could give more distinction 
to curtains or a room than colorful, 
transparent, tie-backs through 
which the light can pass and enhance their 
brilliant colors. 


woven 





One spool of '%4-inch wide cello 
ribbon at 10 cents makes more than two 
curtain tie-backs. As this narrow width 
does not require folding lengthwise 
before weaving, it is easier to handle and 
especially good to teach weaving to 
children. 

Measure the length of the tie desired, 
add 3 inches, then double the full amount 
for each pair of warp. Use 2 or 3 pairs of 
warp. The weaving is the same as 
described for the handbag. For the loop 
at both ends, wrap the ribbon around two 
fingers 4-5 times, put a little paste 
between, then paste the loop to the tie. 

Good color combinations, yellow for 
warp, orange for weaving; 1 pair pink, 
1 pair green, 1 pair pink, for warp, green 
for the weaving; or all pink, lavendar, 
blue, etc. 

The \%4-inch cello ribbon is extensively 
used now for the artistic tying of pack- 
ages. Save the ribbon for weaving attrac- 
tive useful articles. 


Necxiaces, Betts AND BrAcELeTs 


It is great fun braiding these up-to-the- 
minute costume accessories, once you get 
the knack of doing it. It works so fast 
that an article may be completed in less 
than 15 minutes. 

Directions for Necklace: Use three 
strands of %-inch wide cello ribbon, 
each piece 144 yards long. Use two color 
combinations; 2 piecestransparent (white), 
1 in color, or vice versa. Fold the pieces 
lengthwise in center before braiding (see 
Fig. 4). Pin the 3 ends together. Braid as 
for regular 3-strand braiding, but be sure 
to keep the same side of ribbon uppermost 
(see Fig. 5). To do this, put index finger 
once under the right side piece, push it up, 
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and keep the fold flat and even with the 
edges of the one before, then do the same 
with the left piece. Do not press down 
the fold, but pull the center piece each 
time to the opposite direction from the 
one just braided and pushed up (see Figs. 
5 and 6). Work alternately, once with 
right then with left piece, using equally 
the fingers of both hands. When com- 


pleted, just stretch a wee bit, measure 





neck, and sew snaps with which to fasten. 

For a belt, you need 3 pieces, each 
3 yards long, and for a bracelet, 3 pieces, 
each 23 inches long. Do not fold length- 
wise in center. When belt is completed, 
measure desired size and sew a thread 
along the center under edge to prevent 
stretching. Use with buckles or sew 
snaps. The ends of bracelet are sewed one 
over the other. 


A. Christmas Bouquet 


Epituw M,. Cutrer 


ORANGE, 


VERY effective Christmas table 

decoration or room decoration may 
be made by making an ‘“‘old-fashioned 
starch”’ of flour and water, then boil until 
it is the thickness of gravy. Put aside to 
cool. 

While the mixture is cooling, select 
branches of any evergreen tree desired, 
cut to fit vase or bowl in which they are 
to be placed. Dip the branches in the cold 
mixture and allow to drip for several 
minutes. Small branches may be put in a 
paper bag, into which is sprinkled some 
‘‘glotter glow” or other artificial snow. 
Shake well until the snow sticks to the 
branches. Place in the bowl and when dry 
the branches will be covered with spark- 
ling snow. Larger branches of several 
feet may be dipped in the same mixture, 
then placed over a paper and the ‘‘snow”’ 
sprinkled over them. 

One must be careful not to put too 
much of the snow in the bag, for after it 
has been dampened it will not stick to 


CALIFORNIA 


the branches. Be careful to use only the 
amount that will stick to the branches 
the first time. 

These decorations will last for several 
weeks and can be taken from one place to 
another to be used at the Christmas 
affairs, as the snow does not shake off in 
the moving. 





A SPARKLING CHRISTMAS TABLE DECORATION 
THE PROCESS IS DESCRIBED BY MISS CULTER IN 
THE ABOVE ARTICLE 
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CASTLES AND VILLAGES ARE OFTEN SEEN ON CHRISTMAS CARDS. ABOVE ARE 
TWO UNIQUE EXAMPLES. THESE ARE FROM A CHILD S BOOK FROM GERMANY 
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A Stitch In Time---For Christmas 


ROSE 


ART EDUCATOR, 


HILDREN in che elementary grades 
are capable of a wide variety of pur- 
suits in handicrafts. It all depends on the 
processes to which they are exposed and 
how friendly and interesting the presenta- 
tion becomes. Stitchery need not be 
thought of in terms of a specialized craft. 
In fact, it can be as simple or complex as 
one wishes. For young children, it is a 
matter of putting the needle in and out. 
Do you remember the days of the old 
‘sewing cards’? Long ago, these have 
become obsolete as approved crafts by 
very wise educators. I still think of chem 
with pleasant memories because they gave 
a sense of completeness and satisfaction 
when the last thread of colored yarn was 
pulled through the pricked holes. They 
were not half bad, and some day some 
clever person will revive them in a 
decorative manner on buff cards. What 
could be lovelier for a fifth grade girl to 
do than a wall map on stiff cardboard 
done in harmonious colored yarns? Or a 
series of large botany specimens done on 
kid-finished cards with grayed mercerized 
flosses? 

But what inexpensive Christmas gifts 
can the children in third and fourth grades 
do with stitchery? After watching the 
fascinating, simple drawings children 
make with wax crayons on manila paper, 
and seeing with what ease and enjoyment 
they pull needles in and out, the idea oc 


NerzorG 


KERR 


NEW YORK CITY 


curred that they might design their very 
own embroidery outlines as they draw 
and apply them to gifts of the most 
inexpensive sort. 

Simple stitches are the running stitch, 
made by putting the needle threaded with 
mercerized embroidery floss in and out of 
unbleached muslin; the etching or outline 
stitch, made by turning the needle back 
half the length of the stitch; the chain 
stitch, a series of loops; the feather stitch, 
a series of alternate open loops; the 
blanket or buttonhole stitch, open loops in 
a regular series; and cross or catch stitch, 
made by criss-crossing the threads. With 
these at the command of a grade or art 
teacher, effects can be quickly and easily 
achieved. 

A young child’s drawing of a pig, side 
view (which is the only view they 
attempt at this age), showed all the legs 
and used a dot for eye and snout. This 
drawing was traced to a 6-inch square of 
unbleached muslin and when embroidered 
in etching or outline stitch in red floss 
made a most useful and attractive holder 
for mother. Repeated three times on a 
crash kitchen towel with red borders and 
completed in the same manner, it became 
a decoration for a more ambitious gift. 

A typical child’s tree (drawn before he 
becomes too educated in conventional art 
influence) can be a most lovely design 
when done in chain and loop stitches and 
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cross stitch 
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Loop stitch 






Feather 
stitch 


Knot stitch 





AN EXPLANATION OF THE MAKING OF EACH TYPE OF STITCH. MERCERIZED EMBROIDERY 
FLOSS, LARGE NEEDLES AND UNBLEACHED MUSLIN ARE GOOD TO USE. FOR DEMONSTRATION, 
THE TEACHER CAN USE YARN AND DARNING NEEDLES ROSE NETZORG KERR, NEW YORK CITY 
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SIMPLE STITCHES WHICH CAN BE USED POR OUTLINE EFFECTS AND FOR DECORATING EDGES 
THEY ARE, RUNNING STITCH, OUTLINE STITCH, CHAIN STITCH, BUTTONHOLE STITCH, AND 
CRISS-CROSS STITCH. ROSE NETZORG KERR, NEW YORK CITY 
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THIS DESIGN WAS DEVELOPED FROM A CRUDE DRAWING MADE BY A CHILD. THE STITCHES 
IMITATE THE CRAYON LINES AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE. ROSE NETZORG KERR, NEW YORK CITY 
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A HOLDER FOR HOT DISHES MADE FROM UNBLEACHED MUSLIN AND EMBROIDERED WITH RED 
PLOSS. THE DESIGN WAS TRANSLATED FROM A CHILD'S DRAWING OF A PIG SEE THE 
ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE BY MRS. KERR 
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AN APRON POCKET IS NOT TOO DIFFICULT FOR A FIFTH GRADE CHILD TO MAKE THIS 
TOO, WILL MAKE A WELCOME CHRISTMAS GIFT. ROSE NETZORG KERR, NEW YORK CITY 
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dots for the very best hand towel a father 
would want to use. Such a towel, be- 
cause of its crudity, is often more welcome 
for daily use than are the more elaborately 
embroidered padded monograms which 
father avoids! 

A child can embroider a most hand- 
some apron pocket in a combination of 
stitchery and patchwork on unbleached 
muslin to harmonize with useful gingham 
backgrounds. The separate pockets could 
be planned and made after conferences at 
home, making each child’s project an 
individual solution. And, if household 
arts courses are available, the apron and 
pocket might be made as a co-operative 
unit of work. 

The question arises, ‘‘Shall the boys 
sew too’? The answer is, of course, 
many sided. But judging from the 
equalizing training of boy and girl inter- 
ests and our growing respect for the 
training of skills of all kinds for every 
individual, one courageous answer is, 
“Certainly, in the elementary grades.”’ 

Here is a list of Christmas gifts in 


simple stitchery which can be done at a 
very low cost in the elementary grades: 
Grade 1: Plain handkerchiefs with a 
colored floss embroidery dot in one corner. 
Grade 2 : Square doily with fringed edges 
and small embroidery flower in the center. 
Grade 3: An unbleached muslin holder, 
embroidered with an animal design in the 
center and buttonholed around the edge. 
Grade 4: Towels made from plain or 
checked crash and enhanced by border 
stitches, such as feather, chain or button- 
hole. Towels of the same material with 
spot or designed tree, animal or bird done 
above the center of one hem. 

Grade 5: Apron pockets with simple 
flower motif done in patchwork and 
stitches. Embroidered corners in hand- 
kerchiefs. Plain monograms for hand- 
kerchiefs or crash napkins done in chain 
stitches. 

It is not necessary to make too many 
“practice” stitches before embroidering 
the real gift, since enthusiasm wanes with 
warnings. Too many attempts at perfec- 
tion defeat the joyous spirit of the season. 


How to Cut Bell Streamers 


Epitn M. Jewe cr 


FREESTONE, 


ELL streamers for the Holidays! 

Make them by the yard of any color 

you wish. Make them of plain tissue or 
crepe paper, or even of plain calicos. 

Cut a pattern for the streamer as shown 

in drawing at A, followingthe dotted lines. 

String streamers on strings to make 


CALIFORNIA 


them strong enough to stretch across 
wide spaces. Pin them around window 
curtains and mantles, drape them around 
cable coverings. 

A whole house may be given a very 
festive air with a few pennies worth of 
paper cut into bell streamers. 
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Creative Christmas Tree Ornaments 


EstHer GINGRICH 


WASHINGTON STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


HO is there whose heart does not 

warm at the sight of a festive 
Christmas tree? Young and old alike are 
thrilled by a gaily and colorfully decorated 
tree. Imaginative decorations of brilliant 
hued papers are especially attractive and 
may easily be constructed by either 
children or adults, varying only in their 
possible intricacy. 

They may be made in tiny sizes for the 
decoration of a table cree, or in larger 
sizes for a larger tree. These ornaments 
have the charm of the unusual and they 
give a naive effect that is very delightful. 
Their inexpensiveness makes a gala tree 
possible for all with the expenditure of a 
small sum for brightly colored poster 
papers and a package or two of shredded 
tinfoil, such as may be purchased during 
the holiday season. A few sheets of silver 
paper and some colored tissue will give 
added variety. 

The decoration of the Christmas tree 
offers an excellent opportunity for joyful 


CHENEY, WASHINGTON 
creative expression on the part of those 
participating in its decoration. It can 
easily be made a very worthwhile activ- 
ity from the standpoint of providing an 
opportunity for the use of design and 
color in a real life situation—one that is 
truly meaningful to the child. 

It is, of course, necessary for the group 
to first select a color harmony, the children 
then using various combinations of the 
chosen hues in the construction of the 
ornaments. There should be some discus 
sion of the size of the ornaments in rela- 
tion to the size of the cree so that the 
proportions will be pleasing. The matter 
of a need for variety in sizes and shapes 
needs to be considered also. 

Later, the actual placing of the orna- 
ments on the tree offers problems for 
solution by the children. It will be found 
best to place the larger ornaments toward 
the lower part of the tree where they will 
seem sufficiently supported, while the 
smaller ones may be placed toward the 
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BASIC FORMS 


CG) CUT TO CENTER AS INDICATED. BES 

OVERLAP SLIGHTLY AND PASTE. ey 

ET —_ONERLAD “A AND “BAS MUCH (\ 
AS DESIRED AND DASTE. 

A 


CREASE EACH WAY AS INDICATED. 
me CUT AS MARKED**~.OVERLAD “A" 
— AND “BY AND PASTE. 


“2 CREASE CROSSWISE. OVERLAP 
OX TRIANGLES "NY AND “B” AFTER 
CUTTING AS INDICATED. PASTE. 


[a ple SIX POINT STAR BASIS. FOLD SQUARE ; 

A.B. THROUGH CENTER FOLD B TOWARD IAN’ © 

CBo ‘NSO THAT TWO ANGLES ARE E- 

Ay QUAL_@. FOLD A’ OVER"B_@ FOLD Se 
Z, AGAIN THROUGH CENTER—® CUT AS IN- 

DICATED«+@. OVERLAP "A" AND’B" PASTE. 


FORMS MADE BY USING THREE OR MORE 
LIKE SHAPES FOR EACH ONE. FOLD DOWN 
CENTER OF EACH. PASTE BACKS TOGETHER 
BRINGING ALL FOLDS TO CENTER OF ORNAMENT. 


\ 5 abh0 


BASIC FORMS FOR CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS DESCRIBED BY MISS 
GINGRICH IN HER ARTICLE ON CREATIVE CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS 
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SUGGESTED VARIATIONS USING BASIC FORMS 


7 


FIVE CIRCLES ACIRCLE,A SAME WITH LARGE CIRCLE 
OF DIFFERENT HALF CIRCLE, HALF CIRCLE INNER LINED. 
SIZES. ALONG STRIR  FOLDEDIN MS. POINTS BENT UP 

















THREE CIRCLES. SQUARE AND SQUARE AND SQUARE FOLD- 
MAY ALSO USE LONG STRID. HALF CIRCLE. ED DIAGONALLY. 
OTHER FORMS. 3 SMALL CIRCLES 


CIRCLE, AND USE ANY FORMS = SIX i SEVERAL DIECES 


SQUARE FOLD- IN GRADUATED STAR WITH OF SAME KIND. 
ED DIAGONALIY = SIZES. HALF CIRCLE. PASTE BACKTOBACK 























SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS ESTHER GINGRICH 
WASHINGTON STATE NORMAL SCHOOI CHENEY, WASHINGTON 
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top, since they require less support. This 
arrangement will also tend to give the 
whole design a satisfying feeling of 
balance. Rhythm and balance in color 
need consideration, too. The ornaments 
should be arranged so that the colors 
chosen are placed in such a way as to 
carry the eye rhythmically from one part 
of the tree to another. 

The planning and construction of the 
ornaments themselves gives the child 
much opportunity for individual creative 
expression. The basic forms are sufficient- 
ly simple for the most part, so that even 
first graders can construct them and 
evolve many interesting variations and 
combinations of form. Older children are 
able to create an infinite variety of orna- 
ments as soon as the teacher has given 
them the basic forms. 

The illustrations given are merely sug- 
gestive, just as the decorations made by 
the teacher for use as illustrative material 


should be. The basic forms used are the 





circle, the half-circle, the oval, the square, 
and the triangle. The younger children will 
need tagboard patterns in various sizes 
for these geometric shapes, while older 
children may make their own. 

The different parts of the ornaments are 
strung together by means of cord, possibly 
in green or silver. A large-eyed needle is 
threaded with the cord which is then 
knotted. This is run through the dangling 
parts first, placing additional knots where- 
ever needed to hold various parts in place. 
The younger children in most cases will, 
of necessity, make ornaments requiring 
fewer knots than those made by older 
children. 

Fairy flowers as tree ornaments are 
attractive, but other even simpler forms 
may also be used. Fluffy tissue paper balls 
of varied sizes either in gay colors or all in 
snowy white are quite lovely inter- 
mingled with the silvery sheen of the tin- 
foil and the delicate feathery greenness of 
the tree. 


Toy Designing 


Arice Stowe tt Bisuop 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, 


AANOTHER Christmas approaching! 
“What can we do that is a bit 
different?’’ We decided to try some toy 
designing. A little book, ‘“Toys and Toy 
Makers,” gave us the interesting informa- 
tion that ‘in 1929 the coral value of 
toys made in the United States was about 
ninety million dollars.”” Of course, all 
those had to be designed, so we saw at 
once that it would not only be great fun, 
but a very practical, businesslike pro- 
cedure to see what we could do. 

A few toys were shown in order that 


NEW LONDON, 


CONNECTICUT 


the children might notice the strong con- 
struction of those made from wood. 
Attention was called to type of wheels, 
the need for simple outlines, and a 
brilliantly colored imaginative type of 
design which would appeal to children. 
After that there was little for a teacher 
to do except enjoy the amusing results— 
which were often very original. Some 
classes repeated the lesson with large 
colored chalk drawings which gave the 
rooms a holiday air. But, best of all, che 
children thoroughly enjoyed the lesson. 
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TOYS DESIGNED IN COLORED CHALK BY GRADE CHILDREN, UNDER THE 


SUPERVISION OF ALICE STOWELL BISHOP, ART SUPERVISOR, NEW LONDON, CONN 
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A Different Christmas Card Idea 


Stretcra E. Wiper 


LYNCHBURG, 


RISTMAS CARD 
STENCIL USED TO 


MAKE IT. 


| 


VJOULDN'T your boys and girls 

enjoy making a really attractive 
and complicated looking Christmas card 
if they could do so in a comparatively 
short time? It is so hard for small people 
to do so much concentrating at this 
thrilling time of the year. Would they not 
be delighted when they discovered that 
they could make dozens as easily as one, 


and with but the one original pattern? 


Wouldn’t it add to your joy, too, if some 
effects could be produced which would be 
quite as lovely as block prints, minus the 


VIRGINIA 





uncertainty and the mess which ac- 
company block printing in the hands of 
small boys and girls? Best of all, wouldn't 
it be satisfying to know that your pupils 
were doing real creative work in design 
through the making of such cards? 

The equipment is very simple. Scissors, 
paper, pencils, and crayons are all chat are 
necessary. The ordinary manila drawing 
paper may be used for both card and 
pattern, although the lesson offers an 
ideal opportunity to utilize the con- 
stantly growing pile of colored scraps 


























which inevitably accumulate, despite 
the most careful cutting. Most charming 
cards can be made from humble paper 
towels! 

An interesting approach would be 
through a class discussion of the ways in 
which people dressed in the Holy Land at 
the time of Christ. If a few illustrations 
in color could be shown, the forthcoming 
results from the hands of the pupils 
would be more varied. 

Now that a pleasing attitude of 
attention has been created, the class might 
be shown how easy it is to draw the out- 
line of a shepherd of Bethlehem, or a Wise 
Man. The long robe of the period, plus 


the headdress, does away with anything 
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like complicated figure drawing. The long 
beard makes the profile easy to do. One 
uplifted arm with graceful falling sleeve 
or blanket, and a toe peeping from the 
lower folds of the garment complete the 
figure. When the pupils have completed a 
simple sketch, let a small star be added to 
the paper. The stencil is ready to be cut. 
Cut out the figure carefully, cautioning 
the pupils chat it is the opening that is to 
be used, not the piece which falls our. A 
razor blade expedites matters with the 
small star. This done, the pattern is 
ready for manifold uses! 

It has been found better to leave the 
cards to be decorated a little larger than 

(Continued on page xiii) 





MANY HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAWING TURKEYS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THIS 
POSTER. 


IT IS ONE OF A SET OF TWELVE BARN/‘ARD POSTERS DESIGNED BY MR. CLACK 
OF THE PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY STAFF, 





OP DALLAS, 





TEXAS 
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Christmas Wrappings 


Mrs. Erra Simpson 
LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 
N interesting piece of Christmas priate design and from that a stencil of 


work which my class enjoyed was in 
making decorated Christmas wrappings. 

The idea originated when someone 
brought in a very simple but expensive 
paper. The class had planned to wrap 
their presents before taking them home so 
the need for wrappings was apparent. 
After examining the commercial paper 
which had been brought in we decided to 
make our own. 

The first lesson was a planning lesson. 
Each child brought in a sheet of brown 
wrapping paper. After studying different 
surface pattern rhythms the class blocked 
off the papers according to the rhythm 
chosen by each 

The next step was to make an appro- 


cardboard which would fit in the spaces 
blocked off on the brown paper. Some 
children used one design, and some two. 

In order to have the surface pattern plan 
clearly in mind they next stencilled and 
colored enough of the design on brown 
paper to give the effect desired on the 
finished wrapping. 

The final step was making the wrap- 
ping itself. Each child pinned a piece of 
white tissue paper to his brown paper. 
Using the lines drawn on the brown 
paper as guides and working with the 
stencil and crayon the design was easily 
transferred to the tissue paper. 

Each child carried home a stunning 
Christmas package when school closed. 


EE 





A DESIGN CUT IN LINOLEUM BY A NAVAJO CHILD UNDER THE 


SUPERVISION OF DOROTHY 


DUNN, SHIPROCK, 


NEW MEXICO 
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THESE DESIGNS ARE MADE ON TISSUE PAPER WITH COLORED CRAYONS, 


BY THE PUPILS OF MRS. ELLA SIMPSON, LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 
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Stained Glass Windows 


Carmen A. TRIMMER 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


"THE eighth grade pupils desired some 

additional study and practice in 
color and design. Various problems were 
suggested and the children decided upon 
stained glass windows. 

In their research work they learned that 
most of the finest windows are in Euro- 
pean cathedrals; most of the finest win- 
dows in America came from Europe; and 
their history and geography helped to 
explain how and why this is true. 


The students collected pictures of some 
of the most famous and most beautiful 
cathedral windows—Rheims, Notre 
Dame, Chartres, St. Denis, Ste. Chapelle, 
St. Peter’s, etc. They studied how the 
colored glass is made; how ict is cut and 
how the pieces of glass are fitted and held 
together; and how windows are con- 
structed for ventilation and to be 
stationary. 

They studied different designs used for 





STAINED GLASS WINDOWS DESCRIBED IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE BY 


CARMEN A. TRIMMER, SUPERVISOR OF ART, EAST ST 


LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
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stained glass windows; figures, landscapes, 
flowers, geometrical designs, etc., also the 
colors used for different light effects and 
uses. 

They then decided upon the shape and 
size of the window they wished to use. 
This required measurements and esti- 
mates for exactness. Most of the 
students folded the window shape in the 
middle, perpendicularly, drew a frame 
around the edge, and cut out the design 
they planned, using a flower as the motif 
in most cases. They tried to cut a variety 
of shapes with fine relationship for form 
and color; and also keep in mind the 


“‘lead-lines’”’ which hold colored glass in 
place. 

They then painted the background 
according to the shapes cut and following 
the color schemes they previously de- 
veloped, using complementary and anal- 
ogous color schemes of different values 
and intensity. 

The students enjoyed cutting the designs 
and coloring them. They brought into 
class much information from libraries, 
from glass factories they visited, and 
from men who work or have worked in 
stained glass window studios and manu- 
facturing plants. 


A. Toyshop Project 


TuHetmMaA Resu 


KALAMAZOO, 


RADES—Second and third. 
Time—About six weeks before 
Christmas. 
And this is the way it came about: 
One child: ‘‘What are we going to 
make for Christmas?” 
Teacher: ““What would you like to 
make?”’ 
“‘T have a little brother and I'd like to 
make something for him.”’ 
‘‘My father has a toy shop. You can 
buy toys from there.” 
“Why can’t we make them?” 
‘We could.” 
This project suggested to me contained, 
to my mind, my idea of a well judged 
project. 


1. Itewas in the range of the experience of 


MICHIGAN 


the pupils and connected with their needs. 

2. It was, or would, be sufficiently full 
and complex to demand a variety of 
responses from different children and per- 
mit each to go at it and make his con- 
tribution in a way which characterizes 
himself. 

3. It would have a sufficiently long 
time span so that a series of endeavors and 
explorations would be involved in it and 
each step should open up a new field, 
raise new questions, arouse a demand for 
further knowledge, and suggest other 
things to do. 

Teacher preparation. 

a. Visit toy shop 

b. Get unfinished toys—also a few 

finished ones 
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c. Collect several patterns 15. Other objects and scraps that 
might be useful. 





d. Book of ideas on library table 


e. Scrap boxes containing The reading of the story, ‘Donkey 


1. Match boxes—large and small John of Toy Valley,” in the story hour 





N 


Button molds 


Beads 


made the children more determined to 
make their own toys. They discussed 


3. 
4. Pasteboard boxes materials, tools, etc. They discussed the 
5. Ivory soap toy shops in town and brought all che 
6. Door stops liceratcure that they could find on toys 
7. Wooden drawer pulls and toy factories in the United States. 
8. Screw eyes They brought up so many questions that 
g. Empty coffee cans it would be impossible to discuss them all 
10. Cereal boxes in this article, but, here are some of them. 
11. All kinds and sizes of cans How isthe toy madethatl wanttomake? 
12. Wire—large and small Will we use these toys as presents, or 
13. Casters—large and small what shall we do with them? 
14. Two or three baskets (Continued on page xiv) 





ANOTHER OF THE INSTRUCTIVE BARNYARD POSTERS BY MR. 


CLACK OF THE PRACTICAL 


DRAWING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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PART OF THE ‘PICTURE GALLERY FROM PAPER scraps” DESCRIBED BY ISABELLE 
MUIR OF PORT HURON, MICHIGAN, IN HER ARTICLE ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE 
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A Picture Gallery 





from Paper Scraps 


IsABELLE Muir 


PORT 


A WHOLE group of interesting little 
folks was made from scraps of 
paper saved from other lessons. 





AN UNUSUAL FRONT VIEW OF A TURKEY BY ONE 
OF THE PUPILS OF MARTYE POINDEXTER, NORTH 


TEXAS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
TEXAS 


ARLINGTON, 


HURON, 


MICHIGAN 


A few patterns were drawn on the 
board showing how sleeves, skirts, and 
coats were made. These were erased, and 
the box of scrap paper was passed, each 
child selecting three colors. After an 
interchange of ideas the children were left 
to cut patterns and create their little 
people. When in need of more paper they 
went to the scrap box. The work went 
on while the 2B had their reading lesson. 

Having neglected to mention the ac- 
cessories, | was somewhat astonished to 
see bracelets, belt buckles, purses, and 
jaunty hats tipped in the latest style. 
What I mistook for a shovel in the hand 
of an Irish woman proved to be a purse. 
I noticed, upon closer inspection, that the 
child who made it had slipped a finger 
through the strap, doubtless to insure the 
wearer against possible loss. One little 
lady had ventured forth on canary-bird 
legs and high heels. Paper was given and 
the figures pasted on during a following 
busy work period. They worked quietly 
and happily, showing their creations to 
each other as some bright idea presented 
itself. 
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QUEER LITTLE CREATURES MADE BY FOLDING AND CUTTING 
PAPER. BY PUPILS OF ISABELLE MUIR, PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
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A Fourth Grade History Project 


Heren Marie Printz 


ART SUPERVISOR, WYOMISSING, PENNSYLVANIA 


[URING the study of a unit on the 

Pilgrim Life in New England the 
fourth grade completed a construction 
project depicting certain phases of the life 
of the Pilgrims. 

In the project was correlated every 
subject of the curriculum. Arithmetical 
work in dimensions entered into the 
construction of the log cabin and stockade. 
The Pilgrims were made of clothespins 
and dressed in clothes made by the girls of 
the class. A hand-painted background 
pictured the land in which these people 
lived. 


Interesting stories taken from outside 





references gave the children additional 
subject matter which enabled them to 
write about the lives of the Pilgrims. A 
study of words that were likely to be used 
frequently in the stories preceded the 
writing of them. Lastly, the stories 
represented the best handwriting of the 
children. 

Special work was done in weaving and 
pottery. Every child was given an op- 
portunity for self-expression. Each part of 
the project was planned and executed by 
the children, the teacher serving only as a 
guide and an aide whenever difficulties 
arose. 





“PILGRIM LIFE IN NEW ENGLAND,” A PROJECT WORKED OUT BY THE FOURTH GRADE 
UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF HELEN PRINTZ, ART SUPERVISOR, WYOMISSING, PENNSYLVANIA 


THIS WOULD BE APPROPRIATE FOR A THANKSGIVING PROJECT 








The Melting Pot of Art 
(continued from page 134) 
work. It is only necessary to mention one or 
two artists to illustrate. Edmonia Lewis, 
descendant of Indian and African ancestors, 
H. S. Bisbing, of German and Belgian ances- 
try, and Henry Ossawa Tanner, of Afro- 
American parentage, have done notable work. 

This mingling of peoples not only affects 
the inheritance of individuals but also builds 
up a social and physical environment through 
the co-mingling of traditions and customs. 
In later years, this phase has been very strong. 
The immigrants have not been assimilated 
and Little Italies, Ghettos and Chinatowns 
have sprung up in our cities. In che northern 
regions of Wisconsin and Minnesota we have 
Little Polands, Slovakias, Scandinavias, and 
in the South we have Mexican colonies. 
These settlements may not be furnishing us 
many artists as yet, but they are more and 
more serving as subjects for works of art. 
There is something intensely interesting in 
this bit of the old civilization dropped into 
the midst of the new world, and it has infinite 
possibilities for the artist. The negro race and 
the Indians have given American painters and 
sculptors many inspirations. This may readily 
be seen in the works of Frederic Remington, 
painter of Indians; Eastman Johnson, whose 
delineation of negroes is particularly worthy 
of praise, since it gives an insight into the 
negro character; Herman Atkins MacNeil, 
whose statues of Indians are distinctive; and 
Winslow Homer, painter of the western 
Indian. 

Climate and topography have played their 
parts in the development of the arts. Un- 
doubtedly, it is due to the great range and the 
vastness of our territories that American 
landscape has been so successfully developed 
and has become one of the distinctive and 
national features of our painting. Every 
region has its exponents in this field. The 
Rocky Mountains with their rugged rocks 
and glorious changing colors have inspired 
artists such as Albert Bierstadt and Thomas 
Moran. The valleys and lowlands have been 
wonderfully represented by George Inness, the 
Adirondacks by Homer Martin, the northern 








‘he Perry Pictures 


New! 


Every Art Super- 
visor and every 
teacher in the 
public schools 
should know the 


the Perry Pic- 





tures. 
A picture is select- 
ed for each of the 
nine months in the 
first eight years in 
4 school 
ye You will be inter- 
r ested in the very 
ae unusual descrip- 
er tions of these 72 
a 
Sistine Madonna Raphael pictures. One pic- 
ture is described in each leaflet, usually of four pages. 
These leaflets are not sold. We shal! be glad to tell you 


how to secure them. 


The Perry Pictures cost only: 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. Size 54x8. Postpaid. 


A smaller size, 3x344, at One Cent Each for 50 or more. 
Don't fail to see the beautiful “Boston Edition,” 
in sepia and on rough paper 


of 1600 miniature illustrations, for 15 cents 


Catalogue in coin or stamps. 
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Box 10, Malden, Mass. 
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FREE SERIES 


OF LEATHERCRAFT 
PROJECTS 


The first of a series of 4- 
page, 814 x 11 inches, illustra- 
ted folders is ready to mail free 
to art teachers. 


Each of these folders con- 
tains definite instructions on 
how toconstruct a leathercraft 
article. Each illustrates the 
easy steps to take. Each tells 
you exactly what to do. Each 
is designed to be the most help- 
ful, instructive and interesting 
lesson on leathercraft avail- 
able to teachers. 

The first is now ready to 
help you in your work. Send 
for it today and we will mail 
the future issues of the series 
as soon as they are released. 
There is no charge. Address: 


LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 


358 Franklin St., Worcester, Mass. 








METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
COLORPRINTS 
and 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Material for Study 
and for 
Classroom Decoration 
For lists write to 
the Secretary 
THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 
New York, N. Y. 











Craft Work 
IN METAL 

has been practiced for cen- 

turies. Today it is one of 

the most popular ones in 

school work. 





We are pioneers in equipping schools and 
individual craftsmen. 


Our brochure ‘‘The Metal Crafts’’ is full of help- 
fui information for teachers and beginners. 


Sent free upon request 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO., Providence, R. I. 











regions with their snows by Edward Redfield 
and George Bellows, and the waters by 
George Inness, Winslow Homer, and. Emil 
Carlson. 

American architecture, which has been 
affected by the same things which have 
affected other art, has in its turn influenced 
painting and sculpture. We are a country of 
builders, and nowhere else in the world is 
there at the present time such a field for mural 
decorations. Much of the sculpture of the 
present day is known as decorative, and is 
used to enhance public buildings, schools, 
business buildings, and monuments. Saint 
Gaudens’ Shaw Memorial and D. C. French's 
“Death” and ‘‘Young Sculptor’ are notable 
The modern skyscraper has served as a suc- 
cessful subject for the brush of G. G. Cooper. 
This is truly a typically American subject, for 
nowhere else in the world do we find such 
veritable Towers of Babel, monuments to 
high finance and business. 

It can be seen readily that with these various 
influences America has been more or less 
inconsistent in its art. There has not been a 
single great school of art such as we find in the 
Italian, French, English, or German history. 
We have a little of one and a little of the 
other, and we have realism and impressionism 
side by side. It is only recently that crue 
American art, local art, is beginning to bloom 
Art in America is young, but we are beginning 
to realize that we have certain things to 
contribute to the art of the world which only 
we can contribute because only we have been 
so situated as to be able to sense and feel 
certain environment and influence. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution we have 
made is the development of the landscape. 
It shows accuracy of scenery, of climate, and 
of color, all with a breadth, freedom, and ease 
of execution which is distinctive. 

A second contribution is that of portrait 
and figure painting. Such names as Whistler 
and Sargent immediately come to mind in 
this connection, for they held high rank 
among their contemporaries. The recent 
tendency seems to be toward the delineation 
of the peculiarly American types; such as the 
negro and, more particularly, the Indian. 
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American painting has contributed, also, in 
the field of still life. The works of William 
Merritt Chase show a portrayal of metals 
which has never been surpassed. 

Modern painters who have furthered these 
developments are: Abbott H. Thayer, George 
De Forest Brush, James Carroll Beckwith, 
Kenyon Cox, Frank Weston Benson, Edwin 
Howland Blashfield, Robert Henri, Edmund 
Turbell, John White Alexander, Elihu Vedder, 
Horatio Walker, Gari Melchors, Frederick 
Fursmann, Charles Sprague Pearce, and 
Charles Hawthorne. Of these, Cox, Pearce, 
Melchors, Vedder, and Blashfield are well- 
known as mural painters. 

The greatest contribution to sculpture has 
been the renewed interest in decorative work, 
bas-relief, and a certain freedom and sim- 
plicity of line in the execution of monuments 
and medals. Saine Gaudens’ brilliant work 
and idealism express this contribution. It is 
also shown in the breadth and freedom of John 
Gutzum Mothe Borglum. These same ten- 
dencies are being more and more realized in 
the works of modern sculptors such as J. O. A. 
Ward, F. MacMonnies, S. H. Borglum, 
Edward Kennys, P. W. Bartlett, Isador 
Konti, Philip Marnity, J. M. Rhind, Charles 
Grafly, Lorado Taft, and F. W. Rucksthul, 
and also in the works of D. C. French and 
Earl Bitter, whose recent deaths are to be 
deeply regretted. 

American painters and sculptors are real- 
izing that the true art is that best impulse 
within themselves, and that they in turn are 
the expression of the very life of America. In 
being true to the best within themselves, they 
are giving to America and to the world a 
contribution which will live as the crue 
symbol of America’s deepest ideals and 
beauty. They are faithfully following the 
advice of Shakespeare, ‘“This above all, to 
thine own self be true, and it must follow as 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 
for Hand Coloring 


Set of 12 beautiful cards, 4x 5 inches, with metallic-effect 
tissue lined envelopes . . . 35 cents 
Catalog on request 


THE ARTWELL CO., Dept. A. (NRA member) 
341 Weybosset St. Providence, R. 1. 



















Hexagon 
shape ... 
won't roll 
off the desk 


The right 

size... 

easy to 
hold 


HEXAGON 
CRAYONS 


Will Surprise You! 


Write for a sample box of these unusual 
crayons. Bright, inviting colors that will 
create real enthusiasm in your classroom! 





Art Crayon Co., Ine. 


Originators of School Size Hexagon Crayons 
Bush Building No. 3, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BLOCK PRINTING 
SUPPLIES 


Papers from Japan, China, France, Germany, 
Austria... the most complere line in che country 
...also envelopes. Fellowcrafters Press, the most 
practical school press, portable, suited to 10 yr. 
olds... $17.00. Inks, Brayers, Blocks, Tools, 
Instructions. 

Also complete service for every school craft . . . 
Tools, supplies, project ideas, blue prints, books. 


Fellowcrafters, Inc. sons ena us 

















YOUR ART CRAFT Problem 
IS EASILY SOLVED NOW! 


This big book tells how to decorate many kinds of 
art novelties, including designed posters, wall 
hangines, glorified glass, plaques, burnt wood, 
FREE etc. Write for catalog 68S. It’s free 
CATALOG to art teachers and students. 
THAYER AND CHAND' ER 
P 910 W. Van Buren St. 





Chicago, Ill. 














LEATHERCRAFT 


Our Leathercraft Catalog, showing many 
interesting and useful articles for the 
leathercraft class, is now ready. 


LEATHER . . LACING . . TOOLS. . PATTERNS, ETC. 


OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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| MOORE INSTITUTE of ART, 

_ SCIENCE and INDUSTRY 
merged with 
Philadelphia School of Design | 
for Women 


Professional training in the oldest School | 
of Art Applied to Industry in America 


Distinguished Faculty - - Practical Courses 
All branches of Design, Painting, 
Teacher Training, Jewelry, Crafts, etc. 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree for 


| graduates of Teacher Training 
and other approved Courses 


European Fellowships for Post-graduate study 
89th Year Opens October 4, 1933 


| 
| 


Residence Houses on Parkway for out-of- 
town students 


S.W. Corner Broad and Master Streets 
Philadelphia 














NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 
Acknowledged foremost school of Interior Architecture 
and Decoration, Costume Design and Illustration, 
SEND Grenhie Advertising and Illustration. Also modern 
FO Teacher Training. Incorporated under Regents. 
CATALOG Special Saturday Extension Courses. Credits Given. 
Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and page Arts 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Pictorial Illustration. Advertising Design, 

Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, 

Industrial Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 

tectural Construction. Architecture. 38 

Stud‘os. 92 Instructors. 47th year. Catalog. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


ty Mtr tS DECORATION 


Four Months Practical Training Course. 
Also Complet: Professional and Design 
Courses. Spring Term Starts Feb. 2nd. 
Send for Catalog 15-R. Also Home Study 


Course starts at once. 


Send for booklet 15-N 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue . - New York City 


























AUTUMN COURSES USING 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
IN TIMELY ART SUBJECTS 


NOW IN SESSION 


SPECIAL SATURDAY MORNING 
METHODS CLASS FOR TEACHERS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


18 SouTH MICHIGAN Ave. « » CHICAGO 





the night the day, thou canst not then be false 
to any man.” 


2, 
o° 


Mallorca, the Artist’s Island 

(continued from page 144) 
their flag flying for some time after the “‘infidel’’ 
had taken the island from them, are places the 
artists will find much material to sketch and 
paint from. Nor must the remains of the 
medieval fortifications of Alcudia be omitted 
from any list of ‘‘sights’’ to please the artist’s 
eye. 

The harbor of Palma with its many fisher- 
men and their picturesque boats, mending 
and drying nets, is subject matter for many 
fine sketches. Palma port can keep any artist 
busy with a year’s work. 

There can hardly be any place on earth's 
varied surface so naturally fitted, from an 
economical and picturesque standpoint, to 
appeal to artists and art teachers as a place to 
work, play, or rest, as Mallorca. It is within 
easy traveling distance to Morocco, and the 
art treasures of Southern Spain. Valencia, 
Ronda, Granada with its Alhambra, Cordova, 
Toledo, Segovia, Madrid, the French Riveria, 
the ports of the Mediterranean, are all within 
easy distance. To spend a month or a year 
in the tranquil Belearic Islands is to add years 
of restful memories and inspirational zest to 
the life of any pilgrim artist-teacher. 


2, 
° 


Photo-print Christmas Cards 
(continued from page 161) 
edges to act as hinges. Turn on a white light 
for a few moments and hold the etched plate 
in its direct rays, extinguish the light, remove 
the sheet and dip the whole thing simultane 
ously into the developer. 

You will find it very interesting to watch 
the picture appear on the paper after a few 
moments of soaking in the solution. As soon 
as the lines deepen to the desired shade quickly 
remove it from that bath and dip it into the 
fixing solution which will immediately stop 
the action of the developer. After a few 
minutes of bathing in this a white light may 
be turned on and the results seen. In a like 
manner as many prints as are desired can be 
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made. Allow each to soak in the fixing solu- 
tion for twenty minutes and then wash each 
thoroughly in clear water. Place them between 
blotters under weights for twelve hours. 

You are then ready to attach these prints 
to the folders which are made of the sheets of 
stationery. Make these so that they fit the 
envelopes, cut down the prints until there is an 
attractive margin and attach the prints to the 
folders. The last step is lettering and retouch- 
ing. With a good black ink, outline the print 
with a fine line leaving a wider margin at the 
bottom than at the top and sides. After a few 
lines are penned on the inside of the folder, an 
attractive card is ready to send. 


2, 
“° 


A Different Christmas Card Idea 


(continued from page 183) 
you wish the finished product to be. When 
completed, trimming with a paper cutter gives 
a fresher edge. The trimming also gives an 
opportunity to create better space relations. 

With a card ready, place the stencil of the 
Shepherd in position on it. Go over the 
opening with a crayon in soft, brush-like 
strokes. Shift the pattern for the second 
figure, using either a crayon of different color, 
or a different kind of crayon stroke—say 
lines to simulate stripes. A third figure might 
have both arms extended toward the star’ 
Stencil as before and then reverse the pattern 
co add the other arm! Ingenious turnings of 
the pattern may make changes in draperies, or 
add a scarf to the costume. 

If echoing colors seem desirable about the 
star, crayon around the star on the reverse 
side before using the pattern. A little pressure 
will cause the “‘echoes”’ to transfer effectively. 
In making beams of light it is well to use the 
straight edge of the stencil paper as a guide. 
Place the guide from one point of the star 
through the joining of the two opposite 
points. This makes for symmetry. 

The Little Town of Bethlehem? Would 
you ever guess it? Just use the sides of the 
gown, in varying positions, for the hillsides. 
The headdress and foot make the distant 
details of the village! 

Do you not think the stencil lesson a real 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK 
Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and Design 
Other classes in History of Costume, Stage and 
Textile Design, Draping and Construction. School 
incorporated under Regents. Teachers’ Alertness 
Credits, B. of E., given. Send for Catalog S. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 














Encourage 


Natural Ability 


Pupits vary widely in cheir appreciation 
and interest in art, but every teacher 
discovers that in various art classes are 
certain pupils who possess real natural 
abilicry with the pencil. Such abilicy 
should be encouraged, and ic is for 
that very purpose chat the makers of 
ELDORADO, ‘‘the master drawing 
pencil,” are again offering the Scholastic 


Eldorado Awards. Three prizes of 
$50, $25, and $15 


with five additional prizes of $5 each, 
are being given for the best pencil 
renderings drawn for, and submit- 
ted, in this contest. 

Teachers are invited to secure full in 
formation regarding these awards as 
well as the simple conditions required 
Work submitted by pupils can be cred 
iced toclassroom standing. The Editors 
of The Scholastic Magazine, 155 E. 
44th Sr., New York City, will be glad 
to send you full data. Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Dept. 135-j, Jersey 
Cicy, N. J., makers of 


ELDORADO 


“the master drawing pencil’ 


DIXON’S "ELDORADO" 
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PRACTICAL INEXPENSIVE 
HANDICRAFT 


NET DARNING 


and many other creative art projects for home 
decoration. All materials and designs 


Free Catalog “L” 

ART-CRAFT INDUSTRIES 
1916 Wholesale Retail 1933 
66 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 











Cut Me Out! and mail me with a 3c stamy 


© to cover postage along with 
your name and address to Pictorial Art Co., 404 Fourth 


Ave., New York City. I will bring you a beautifully 
COLORED PRINT (size 3% x 5) faithfully reproduced 
from an OLD MASTER painting and an illustrated folder 
of OLD MASTER subjects suitable for classroom picture 
study. 
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CURVED LINES 


...and hints on their employment 


stroke exercises’ in a 

number of interesting, easy-to-teach techniques in drawing 
ink by A. L. Guptill, well-known authority. Every teacher should 
have this unusual brochure, which also covers advanced tech- 
niques of unusual originality and appeal. 


HIS is one of the most elementary “ 


An Interesting Contest to Stimulate Classroom Interest 











There are three inviting divisions in this year's 
HIGGINS’ AWARD bg est 


The response to last year’s con- 
test was so gratifying that it is \ * 
being repeated with improved » ibis 
material for the present school 
year. Attractive prizes 
in cash, drawing ink 
sets and medals. 


Write for 


information 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CoO., Inc. 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 














BLOCK 
PRINTING 
MATERIALS 


BLOCK PRINTING PRESS—a compact, lightweight press, printing 
cuts as large as 8 x 10 in. 
colored blocks. $16.00 

RUCO PRINTING BLOCKS—‘¥ inch in thickness with the quality 
of a rubber stamp. Available in any size . . 
high wooden blocks. 


Paper can be larger. Prints multiple 


also mounted on type- 
Write for prices. 

BLOCK PRINT PAPERS—these papers have the appearance of a 
handmade sheet. They are easy to print and do not wrinkle in 
the press. Write for Sample Paper Booklet. 
BLOCK PRINT TOOLS—All the necessary tools . . 
knives, oval and “V” gouges and printing pads. 
BLOCK PRINT COLORS—This block printing ink is of a paste-like 
consistency, spreading readily, and rich in color value. 
colors” 


Seven lovely colors. 


rubber brayers, 


15 “water 
in nine colors. 


BLOCK PRINTING OUTFIT—Six tubes of colors, one knife, two 


gouges, one rubber brayer, printing blocks. $3.60. 


in tubes of two sizes. “Printer’s inks” 


Boxed. 


TALENS SCHOOL PRODUCTS INC. 


320 East 21st St. 133 First St. 36 West 24th St. 
Chicago San Francisco New York 
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find? It has been used from the fifth year to 
the eighth with most gratifying results. What 
thrills che pupils get out of creating new uses 
for the stencils, new color combinations, new 
crayon strokes. Soon some boy feels the need 
of a palm tree, or a camel. When he adds one 
of these to his stencil outfit, words cannot 
describe his pride in himself. There will be no 
idlers during this period! Even the child who 
thinks he cannot ‘“‘draw”’ will be overjoyed 
with the results he can obtain with his crude 
stencil. 


A Toyshop Project 
(continued from page 188) 

Are they all made of the same material? 

Who could we get for suggestions on our 
shop? 

Do all boys and girls play with the same 
kind of toys? 

How does Mr. Brown get his toys from the 
factory? We visited toy shop and received 
many good suggestions. Mr. 
many helpful suggestions. 

We divided into groups (according to 
kinds of toys) and chose ‘‘managers.’” When 
our shop was well established in our work- 
room, one little girl said, ‘I like our toyshop 
because it is not too much piled up.” This 
was an inspiration to keep work carefully put 
away in the cupboards. 

The project correlated very well with all 
subjects. For instance: 

Reading: Stories, directions, plays, advertise- 
ments, poetry 

Language: Plays, pantomimes, story-telling, 
conversation 

Artihmetic : 
of prices 

Spelling: Learning to spell words pertaining 
to the shop 

Drawing and Industrial Work 
paints, crayons, cloth, wood, clay, card- 
board, paper, etc., and their uses 

Music : Songs, action to music, expression 

The conclusion of our project was the 
auction sale held just before Christmas. With 
the proceeds we purchased an indoor slide 
for our school. 


Brown gave 


Measuring, counting, realization 


Designs, 
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